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REVISION OF STATUTE LAW 

Abstract of Remarks of Clarence B. Lester, Legislative 
Reference Librarian, Indiana State Library 

Senator Whitehead noted the need of time for careful consideration 
in statutory revision and explained some of the legislative conditions 
arising from that fact. The State of Indiana, with a limited session of 
only sixty-one days and the severe nervous strain under which assem- 
blymen must work to carry out the absolutely necessary legislation, 
illustrates the effect of constitutional handicaps in respect to this time 
element. Mr. Sanborn in his paper presented the plan of revision 
by subjects. This would lead me back to the necessity for recognizing 
and classifying the subjects of statutory law, so fully brought out by 
Dr. McCarthy. The field of statute law is not adequately provided 
for in the classification of the law libraries based upon the whole wide 
sweep of case law, nor in that of the State libraries, for instance, based 
upon provision for all subjects in printed literature. Just as our 
legislative halls in Indiana are geographically between these two 
depositories of the knowledge needed by the legislators, so a properly 
balanced scheme of classification for statute law is somewhere between 
these two recognized plans. The recognition and statement of a 
basis of distinct principles for statute law seems a prerequisite for any 
feasible plan of revision of such statute law by unitary subjects. 
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